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ABSTRACT 

The move toward teacher empowerment in elementary 
schools With at-risk student populations is explored in this paper. 
Progress in addressing the needs of all students, especially those at 
risk, depends upon implementing teacher empowerment through 
participative decision-making. Methodology is based on experience's of 
the Accelerated Schools program at Stanford University, which 
developed acceicrated schools for at-risk students iu five states, 
and a literature review on organizational effectiveness. The 
introduction examines issues of responsibility for educational 
decisions and their consequences as viewed by teachers, 
administrators, and parents in schools attended by at-risk students. 
A conclusion is that many crucial decisions regarding curriculum, 
instructional strategies, materials, personnel selection, and 
resource allocation should be made by school staff at the site level, 
supplemented by student and parental participation. The second part 
reviews research on the relationship between participative decision 
making and organizational effectiveness in nonschool organizations. 
The third part offers a design for building the capacity of schools 
and districts based on site-based decision making strategies, 
focusing on the accelerated schools concept, unity of purpose, 
teacher empowerment and support, and accountability. The concluding 
section concerns roles and responsibilities of all actors in the 
school scenario, with emphasis on district and school goals and the 
need for specificity, implementation of plans, various levels of 
assessment, consequences of success or failure, and importance of 
structure. (64 references) (LMI) 
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Abstract 



The purpose of this paper is to explore the move to teacher empowerment in elementary 
schools with at-risk students. The analyses draw heavily on both the general literature on woik 
oiganizations as well as experiences of a Stanford University program to implement accelerated 
elementary schools to bring at-risk students into the educational mainstream. 

The fust part of the pap&T examines the question of where decisions should be made on 
behalf of at-risk students and concludes that many crucial decisions on curriculum, instructional 
strategies* materials, personnel selection^ and r^ource allocation should be placed at the school- 
site. There also should be some student and parental participation in decisions. The second part of 
the paper examines the research on the relation of worker participation in decisions to productivity 
in enterprises other than schools. The final section addresses the need to build the capacity of 
schools and school districts to use site-based d^nsion-making strategies featuring teacher 
empowerment to raise school effectiveness for at-risk students. Attention is focussed especially on 
issues of leadership, technical assistance, and accountability. 
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Preface 



Heniy Levin's Building School Capacity for Effective Teacher Empowerment: Applications to 
Elementary Schools with At-Risk Students is the first of a number of CPRE papers to shed light on 
the meaning of teacher empowerment The term •'empowerment" may already be feding from use. 
in Uttge measure because of its vagueness. What does it mean to give more power to teachers as 
school-level professionals? Is it a question of authority over or participation in school-level 
decisions? Authority over classroom decisions? Knowledge and capacity to take advantage of 
authority? More effectiveness in the classroom, as a result of enhanced knowledge of content and 
instrucrional strategies? 

Levin aigues that decentralization of decisions and the partidparion of school staff in decision- 
making are necessary but insufficient elements of teacher empowennent. Capacity-building at the 
school and district level is required to make teacher empowerment "more dian a tantalizing 
slogan," according to Levin. I>rawing m his experience in developing accelerated schools for at- 
risk students in Bve states, Levin discusses a number of features of school-based decision-making 
that should be the focus of a edacity-building effoit We think this paper will be useful to 
policymakers and educators interested not only in accelerated schools but also in teacher 
participation in school-site governance more generally. 

Susan H. Fuhrman 
September 1991 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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Introduction 



There is a certain ambivalence, then, in the teacher's sentiments. He yearns for more 
independence, greater resources, and just possibly, more control over key resources. But, 
he accepts the hegem'jny of the school system on which he is economically and 
functionally dependant. He cannot ensure that the imperatives of teaching, as he defines 
them, will be honored, but he cherfes when they are not. He is poised between the 
impulse to control his work life and the necessity to accept its vagaries: perhaps he 
holds back pertly because he is at heart uncertain that he can produce predictable 
resulis. (Lortie 1975: 186) 



As illustrated in the above quote by Dan Lome* the degree to which the U.S. ^ucational 
system restricts the participation of teachers in decisions that affea their own teaching activities 
has long been noted, especially by teachers themselves. In diis paper, I wilt argue that progress in 
addressing the needs of all students, but especially at-risk students, will depend crucially on 
establishing processes that empower teachers and other school staff to make important educational 
decisions. 

To some degree the arguments that are presented are consistent with recent calls for teacher 
empowerment (Maeroff 1988). But, three major shortcomings of the teacher empowerment 
discussions are the lack of specification and concreteness, the absence of references to the 
organizational and empirical experience on worker participation in other contexts, and the failure 
to address the establishment of school capacity that will sustain productive, teacher and staff 
empowerment This paper draws upon actual experiences educating at-risk students at the 
elementary level, and provides a linkage to the broader knowledge-base on worker participation. 
Finally, I argue that without developing the capacity of the school and its leadership to sustain a 
site-based model of teacher empowennent, it will likely fail to achieve its promise and be viewed 
historically as another slogan without substance. Accordingly, I introduce a systematic approach to 
building the capacity of school districts to use site-based decision-making with staff paiticipation 
as a basis for meeting the educational needs of at-risk and other students. 

This introductory section of the paper explores issues of responsibility for educational 
decisions and their consequences as viewed by teachers, administrators, and parents in schools 
attended by at-risk students. The next section sets out some general issues that need to be raised 
on teacher empowerment as well as the limits of present school organization for meeting the 
needs of educational professionalism and effective practice. Subsequent sections report some 
results of worker paiticipation in non-school organizations, and discuss a design for building the 
capacity of schools to empower their staffs as a way of improving educational eifectiveness. 

This paper refers primarily to conditions in elementary schools serving high concentrations of 
at-risk or disadvantaged students. However, most of the general contentions are applicable to 
secondary schools and those with other types of students, although the degree of applicability and 
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the details will surely differ. My generalizations are designed to capture the chaiacteristics and 
dynamics, espedally, of large, urban school districts. I also use the terms "teacher empowerment" 
and "staff empowerment" somewhat interchangeably. Teachers are the dominant focus of my 
concern in this article because of their centrality to the educational process, but a similar case can 
be made for staff empowerment generally. 

The specific context for applying teacher empowerment is drawn from our experiences in the 
Accelerated Schools Program at Stanford University. Since 1986, my colleagues and I have been 
working with elementary schools that are dedicated to accelerating the academic progress o." m 
risk students through site-based decisions and teacher participation (Levin 1987a, 1988; 
Hopfenbcrg, Levin. Meister, and Rogers 1990). The lessons that we have learned from working 
with these schools suggest the great potoitial for improving the educational process and 
educational outcomes for at-risk students. They also underline the crucial importance of 
developing the capacity of such schools for using teacher empowemient effectively on behalf of 
at-risk students. Both the organizational structures and processes that are consistent with these 
goals are outlined m this paper. 

Who Is Educationally At-Risk? 

At-Risk students refer to those students who are unlikely to succeed in school because their 
home experiences and resources are largely incompatible wirii the expectations embodied in 
conventional school practices (Bempechat and Ginsburg 1989; Levin 1986). Such students are 
heavily concentrated among minority groups, inmiigrants. single-parent families, and the poor. At- 
Risk students begin school without many of the standard skills upon which school experiences and 
curriculum are based. As these pupils move through school, they drop farther and farther behind 
the academic mainstream and account for a disproportionate share of dropouts, teenage 
pregnancies, drug use. and juvenile delinquency. 

About one-thiid of all students in the publk schools meet the at-risk criteria, and the 
proportion is rising rapidly because of high birth rates among these populations and large 
immigrations from Third World countries (Levin 1986; Pallas. Natriello, and McEHll 1989). 
Without intervention, this future population will have a serious and deleterious impact on the 
quality of the labor force and the economy, higher education, poverty, crime rates, and the cost of 
public services (Levin 1989). But. before exploring changes in the education of at-risk students, it 
is important to examine the basis for the lack of promise of existing school organization with 
resf^t to at-risk students. 

On one point there is great agreement. The American public schools arc failing to provide the 
type of education that will enable students from at-risk backgrounds to succeed (Natriello. McDill. 
and Pallas 1990), Such failure is reflected in the poor achievement, low self-esteem, high dropout 
rates, drug and alcohol use. and teenage pregnancies of large numbers of children from minority, 
single parent, immigrant, and poor families. But. beyond this accord, there is little agreement on 
who is responsible for the failure. 
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Parcoptlons of Causes of Poor Educational Results 



I have asked the following question to virtually hundreds of teachers, principals, other school 
sta^, central office administrators, school board members, and parents: "Why are the educational 
results so poor for at-risk students?" "Who is responsible?" The following represent the answers 
that we have obtained from each group. 

According to the Teachers: Teach ers indict the students for not having the preparation and 
support from the home that they need to succeed in school. They are constantly acting out and 
have little educational motivation. They can't sit still, and they don't listen to or respect authority. 
Their porentr do not suppon the goals of the school or die school program. To a large degree, 
these students must fend for diemselv^ because the parents are not around or they come from 
single parent families where their mother is working or taking care of other siblings. Many of 
these children live in abject poverty accompanied by alcohol and drug abuse, violence, child 
abuse, and a non-caring situation. 

The school district does not provide adequate resources for addressing the needs of 30 or so 
students to a class from a wide range of cultures and with great heterogeneity in learning abilities. 
Class sizes are too large and there are too few counselors and learning specialists to assist the 
classroom teacher. The curriculum is often inappropriate, and the central office personnel of the 
district are much more concerned with program regulations, mandates, and compliance than 
student outcomes. The principal is preoonipied with r^ponding to issues of student discipline and 
compliance and reporting demands from the central office and views his or her future mobility in 
light of satisfying central office concerns rather than parental, student, or teacher concerns. 

According to School Administrators: Administrators at both the school site and central 
distria offtce blame parents and students in much die same terms as teachers do. But, in addition, 
they blame the state and local taxpayers for not providing adequate support for schools as well as 
state laws and the federal regulations attached to fedoal funds that limit their ability to improve 
educational outcomes for at-risk snidents. Finally, they indict teacher tenure taws that make it 
difficult to get rid of incompetent teachers (Bridges 1986) and die teachers' unions for restricting 
flexibility in decision-making and for preventing meaningful educational reform. 

According to School Board Members: School board members are bewildered about die 
situation of at-risk students. They place much of dteir blame on poor state and Iwi^fiinding and 
the myriad of regulations that limit their role as well as entrenched administrative bureaucracies 
and teachers' unions for the inability to improve learning outcomes for at-risk students. 

According to Parents: At-Risk parents simply respond Uiat diey have enough problems in 
their lives and do not have die resources or education to help very much. They view the schools 
as having die responsibility to educate tfieir children, and if diis is not done diey charge die 
"highly-paid" educators widi incompetence or laziness. 
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Who Is Responsible? 



If one asks those (^ucators and parents why at-risk students do so poorly in school, one is 
faced with a perplexing situation. Those who are formally responsible for the education of these 
children take no responsibility whatsoever for the poor educational outcomes. Rather, they blame 
all of the other paxticipants. Teachers blame the students, patents, administrators, taxpayers, 
legislatures, and state and federal regulations. Administrators blame everyone except die 
administration and add to these the tenure laws and the teachers unions. Other respondents blame 
everyone except themselves. 

The inevitable interpretation is that no one takes responsibility for the unenvious educational 
situation of at-risk students. Each constituency views the educational outcomes as deriving from 
influences beyond its control that Umit its efBcacy in taking responsibility for the situation and 
changing matters. From an organizational perspective, this is a pathological situation. Those who 
are formally charged with responsibility for the education of at-risk students believe that there is 
little that they can do to improve matters. It is up to the other groups to change. The result is an 
organizational sclerosis which prevents a serious onslaught on the problem of meeting educational 
needs of at-risk students. Since none of the major groups perceive themselves as having influence 
on the outcomes, none will take the lead in changing the siniation. In this paper, I argue that the 
solution to this impasse is to build the capacity of school staff and parents at local school-sites to 
take responsibility for the educational outcomes of at-risk students by providing the resources, 
expectations, and empowerment to make educational decisions on behalf of such students. In the 
next section, I set out some general issues of responsibility and empowerment. In the following 
seaion, I examine the evidence on worker participation and organizational effectiveness. This 
serves as a prelude for setting cut an approach to buUdmg the capacity of schools to improve their 
effectiveness through staff empowerment. 
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issues of Responsibility and Empowerment 



All work processes can be divided into four somewhat distinct activities: control, planning 
and design, implementation, and evaluation. Control refers to the overall governance, authority, 
and oversight. Planning and design refers to the organization of work, how it will be performed, 
who will perform it, and what equipment and other resources will be used. Implementation refers 
to the execution of the work plans, and evaluation refers to the assessment of the work process 
and outcomes. Traditionally, each of these activities has been separated out and referred to 
different levels of authority in the organization. The control function has been carried out by the 
highest level of management. Planning and design have been carried out by technical and 
professional suppon staff under high-level managers. Implementation has been the responsibility 
of lower-level blue and white collar workers who follow the regimen set out at a higher level 
without influencing that regimen. And, evaluation has been the purview of middle managers who 
supervise the work process and inspect the work product. 

Further, the work process for those at the lowest levels—the vast majority of workers— has 
been divided traditionally into a large number of simplified procedures which have been assigned 
to individual workers to carry out in a routinized and repetitive fashion. Even Adam Smith, the 
leading advocate of a detailed division of labor warned: 

In the progress of the division of labor, the employment of the far greater part of those 
who have by labor, tfiat is, of the great body of the people, come to be confmed to a few 
very simple operations, frequently to one or two. But the understandings of the greater 
part of men are formed by their ordinary employments. The man whose life is spent in 
performing a few simple operations, of which, the effects too are, perhaps, always the 
same, or very nearly the same, has no occasion to exert his understanding, or to exercise 
his invention in finding out expedients for difficulties which never occur. He nanirally 
loses, therefore, the habit of such exertion and generally becomes as snipid and ignorant 
as it is possible for a human creanire to become (Smith 1937: 7). 

Although this passage (tescribes assembly workers, there is some parallel with the treatment 
of teachers with concomitant costs to both them and their students. In the case of schools, control 
is set out by the state, the district school board, and its management team. Indeed, recent state 
refonns arc largely predicated on what Larry Cuban (1984) has caUed "school reform by remote 
control" Almost all of the planning and d^ign is the responsibility of the district administration 
and its educational services specialists. At the elementary level, much of the school program is 
based upon district adoptions of a publisher's series in each subject that consists of a package of 
student texts and workbooks with teacher's guides and tests. AU of this is closely integrated and 
aligned to encourage teachers to simply follow a highly prescribed set of activities (Apple 1986). 
Within the guidelines set by higher levels of government and by local school boards, the district 
administration plans the curriculum, resource allocation, personnel selection, and the n yriad 
details of school organization and daily school life. 
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The impleimntation of these policies is !eft to individual schools and especially classroom 
teachers. The school principal is responsible for administering district policy and coordinating the 
logistics of the school, but most of the burden of impiementation falls on teachers who must 
provide instmction v^thin a highly detailed framework that is set out from above. The size of 
classes, length of class periods, curriculum materials, student assignment, student attendance and 
discipline policies, and evaluation of student achievement are determined exclusively or largely 
without teacher participation. Indeed, a major principle of curriculum design that is used by 
publishers who sell curriculum and materials to schools is to make the curriculum "teacher-proof 
so that teachers can not alter the educational process from the pre-designed format. 



Consequences of Current Roles 

While these definitions and divisions of roles have negative consequences for school 
effectiveness generally, they have particularly pernicious consequences for at-risk swdents. First, 
the fact that school district and state policies are typically made in a uniform fashion ignores the 
enormous variety of student needs and characteristics found among schools. Those who make the 
policies and decisions lack regular contact with students and teaching, reinforcing at an abstract 
level the utility of "teacher-proof curriculum and instructional strategies. Although teachers 
sometimes resist this standardization and attempt to make their own appropriate modifications, 
they are constrained by district adoptions of textbooks, curriculum, and evaluation criteria which 
limit severely their ability to intervene (Apple 1986; Wise 1979). 

A second consequence is that by excluding teachers and other school-site staff from the major 
educational decisions affecting the schooling outcomes for at-risk students, teachers, principals, 
and other school-based educators can not take responsibility for educational outcomes. Under 
these circumstances it is easy to view educational outcomes as resulting from factors beyond the 
control of classroom teachers, since such teachers have little power to affect the planning, design 
and evaluation of educational aaivities. Thus, the work day of teachers is often composed of a 
litany of mechanical activities that are delineated by the policies, practices, procedures, 
curriculum, and materials that are adopted by school authorities at higher levels. Such an 
arrangement inures teachers to the particular needs of their schools and students, for they can do 
linle about altering conditions to satisfy those needs. 

A third consequence of present arrangements is die underutilization of talent in the schools. 
Since there are few opportunities for teachers to influence the organization, curriculum, or broad 
instructional strategies that are imposed on them, they leam to ignore the obvious and to repress 
their ideas and sugge^ons. Yet, many educators who have worked with teachers find an unusual 
wealth of productive ideas and insights among them when teachers are challenged to address 
school problems. The lack of opportunities to generate and test new ideas tends to stifle initiative 
and to suffocate the inherent talents that could be used to improve the education of at-risk 
students. 

A fourth consequence is that the relatively fixed agenda for the school that is mandated from 
above tends to divide the functions of the school according to individual staff duties and roles 
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with little centrality of focus as a school Within a highly prescribed school structure and 
curriculum, each staff member is required to follow the standard procedure and acrivities that 
define his or her role rather than working with others to overcome school challenges for educating 
at-risk students. A major consequence is that the sdiool program is the sum of a large number of 
relatively independent activities carr»d out according to individual scripts rather than a carefully 
orchestrated drama widi a central plot and purpose. A powerful unity of purpose on behalf of at- 
risk students requires the collective formulation of an agenda that takes account of school needs 
and potential responses, a problem-solving approach that includes all staff members. That process 
is highly unlikely when the overall agenda is delivered to the school, and each teacher is expected 
only to fulfill a highly jtylized role that is largely independent of that performed by other 
teachers. 

Ol^rvations and results ftvm our Accelerated Schools Program suggest that a shift of school 
decision-making and responsibility from the district level to individual schools could reverse 
present failures to meet the educadonal needs of at-risk students by increasing the authority of 
teachers and other school staff to make ^propriate decisions and take major responsibility for 
school outcomes. Commitment to a work activity as complex as teaching is best obtained when 
the persons implementing those activiti^ participate in both the design of the process and 
evaluation of results. School-site decision-making with staff participation can provide teachers 
with the responsibilities for meeting the educarional needs of their students as well as sharing a 
greater emotional ccnmiitment to their activities through their "ownership" of them. This process 
is likely to generate new ideas in an environment where uieas are valued for transforming 
practice. Finally, such devolution of decision-making can create incentives for creating school- 
wide strategies with mutual sharing and support among staff for formulating a unified program for 
the students in their school. 

Before proceeding, it is important to address a major contrar*^ction between the assertions that 
I have made and one branch of dieoredcal literature about schools. That literature on educational 
organizations suggests that schools are "loosely-coupled" organizations in that they lack a close 
oigantzational alignment of authority, goals, supervision, information, and sanctions between and 
among sub-units to reach major objectives (Weick 1976). One implication is that teachers and 
other staff numbers have a great deal of autonomy under sudi loose coupling. Indeed, one can 
find examples of a few clever teachers who have successfully resisted the regimentarion and 
gotten away with a great deal of clandestine independence, at least over the short tun. 

But, of course, it is the overall climate of the organization that will affect the norms of 
behavior. If an instinition is rule-bound where deviations from the mles are punished and if 
professional pracdce is assessed according to its compliance with standardized procedures, 
deviations will be uncommon and taken only at great risk. Arthur Wise (1979) has suggested that 
in order to give the appearance of regularized teaming progrKs, schools have beconte hyper- 
radonaUzed institutions characterized by laws, guidelines, regularions, mandates, and directives 
that cover virtually all operations and that create a climate of control of "legislated learning". I 
have argued that those mles were designed to directly control teacher activities (Levin 1980) and, 
in the process, to create an environment in which teachers relinquish their professional autonomy 
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as a condition of cifiployxnent Certainly, Loitie*s (1975) classic study of teachers seems to 
support the latter contention in the face of theoretical assertions of loose coupling. 

In this section I have tried to set out the case for a major increase in school-staff 
responsibility for decisions. It is important to note that responsibility for decisions and their 
consequences is a necessary, but not sufficient condition for improving education. Schools must 
possess the capacity to use their responsibilities in a productive way, the main focus of the final 
part of this paper. The next section explores what has been learned by worker participation in 
decisions in non-school settings. 
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Worker Participation 
and Organizational Effectiveness 



Although U.S. public schools have not had ejitensive experience with staff-based decision- 
makbg at the school site, there is a wealth of evidence on the impact of this approach in other 
productive organizations. Recent decades have bef^n characterized by a productivity crisis in the 
U.S. economy as well as concern with the U.S. ccimpedtive position in world trade. At the level 
of the individual firm, there is a long-term challer ge for profitability and survival which has 
initiated searches for more productive approaches to the creation of goods and services (Blinder 
1990). One of the major strategies that is being pursued in the industrialized countries with their 
reladvely well-educated labor forces is a movement towards greater worker participation in 
workplace decisions as a strategy for raising productivity (Levine and Tyson 1990). 

There is considerable evidence that worker participation is associated with increased 
productivity in many industries and countries. Such participarion can take many forms from 
increased input of individual woricers into decision-making to team decision-making on the shop 
floor to worker-owned and managed firms that mclude direct participadon at the level of the job 
and representation in decisions at higher levels (Bernstein 1976; Cotton et al. 1988; Crouch and 
Heller 1983). Virtually all of these forms of worker participation increase the domain of decision- 
making of workers and permit them to make decisions that entail the allocation of resources 
includmg their own work time. A substantial empirical literature has arisen that shows a posidve 
reladon between die presence and extent of worker participation and the productivity of the firm 
(Jones and Svejnar 1982; Cable and Filzroy 1980; Guzzo, Jette, and Kaizell (1985); Estrin, Jones, 
and Svejnar 1984, Levine and Tyson 1990; Miiler and Monge 1986). Snidies of individual firms 
have also shown that employee participation in workplace decisions is associated widi higher 
productivity (Cotton et al. 1988; Einhom and Logue 1982; Gyllenhammar 1977; Kelly 1982). 

One of the most dramatic examples is found in the United States in die joint venture between 
Toyota and General Motors called NUMMI (13rown and Reich 1989; Krafcik 1986). The NUMMI 
plant in Fremont, California has manufactured! both Toyotas and die Chevrolet Nova, a car that is 
identical to die imported Toyota Corolla. ToytTta had r^ponsibility for production and GM was 
responsible for marketing. The GM plant in Fi«mont had been closed in 1982 because of its poor 
product quality, low productivity, and high rates of worker absenteeism and alcohol and drug use. 
It was ranked at die bottom of GM plants in productivity and had absentee rates of over 20 
percent and a backlog of more than a diousand grievances. 

Toyota redesigned the plant completely and, by agreement with die United Auto Workers, 
some 80 percent of die workers hired by NUMMI were drawn from die previously employed GM 
workers from die Fremont plant. Production began in December 1984, and by die spring of 1986 
the plant had reached its fiUl capacity output of 20,000 cars per mondi. Productivity was 50 
percent higher dian in the old GM plant and was equal to diat of its sister plant in Takaoka City, 
Japan. Unexcused absences were only about one-half of one percent, and the level of quality was 
found to be comparable to the imported Toyota Corolla by bodi consumer and industry analyses. 
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The NUMMI production process is built annmd the use of teams of five to eight members. 
Teams set out the work tasks and rotate them among members. They also meet periodically to 
discuss how to improve the work process and product quality. Whenever possible, it is expected 
that the teams will solve production problems rather than calling in engineering or management 
representatives. Workers have the ri^t to stop the assembly line at any time to solve an assembly 
problem. Emphasis is on worker flexibility and involvement in the work process. 

Equally dramatic results from worker participation have been noted in automobile 
manufacture in Sweden (Gyllenhammpr 1977; Logue 1981). For example, Saab converted its 
automobile door assembly from a convrational assembly line widi rigid job definitions to a is rni 
approach in which workers participated in decisions on equipment, selection, hiring, quality 
control, maintenance of machinery, and organization of work (Logue 1981). Annual worker 
tumover declined from SO percent to 14 percent annually, and quality control problems diminished 
as did the n^ for quality control inspectors. Aimual savings were nine times the annual costs of 
the change. Renault found that the movement to semi-autonomous work teams resulted in 
productivity increases of ahnost 30 percent in defect-free assemblies (Coriat 1979). 

In electronics, a major manufacnirer of integrated circuits organized one of its plants 
according to work teams that made decisions by consensus on work processes (Gustavson and 
Taylor 1982). Yields were raised by 25 percent above those of comparable, but traditional 
facilities, and employee tumover fell Although these illustrative studies address manufacturing, 
the overall literature suggests that increases in worker participation are associated with higher 
productivity in a wide range of productive activities in both services and manufacturing (Kelly 
1982; Levine and Tyson 1990). These practices arc also found to have positive impacts on work 
attitudes in both Japan and in the U.S. (Lincoln 1989). 

In summary, there is an expanding base of experi«ice among U.S., European, and J^anese 
enterprises that shows that worker participation in d^nsions can raise productivity substantially. 
There is also evidence that this rationale will become increasingly important for shifting 
productive enterprises in both the private and public sectors from traditional systems of top-down 
control to ones based upon worker participation in decisions. The higher the education of the 
workforce, the greater will be the advantages of these approaches to the production of goods and 
services (Levin 1987b; Tsang 1987). More educated workers have greater ability to select and 
process the appropriate information in an information-rich environment and to use that information 
to allocate resources (including their own team) to activities to increase productivity (Schukz 
1975; Zuboff 1988). In countries like Sweden and West Germany, there is already extensive 
participation on the basis of national laws (Pipkom 1980). But, many individual firms have 
adopted these practices to reap the benefits of higher productivity, simply because it is in their 
self-interest 
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Building Capacity 



A compelling case can be made for shifting decision-making for the education of at-risk 
students to the school site and the staff at that site. Not only does this call for a decentralization 
of decisions, but for a heavy reliance on the participation of teachers and other staff in the 
decision process. In recent years, there has been increasing suppon for greater site-based decision- 
making and teacher autonomy as a general proposition (Maeroff 1988; Ebnore et at. 1990). But. 
to a laigc degree there has been little specificity on what these terms mean or their consequences 
(Clune and White 1988; Malen, Ogawa, and Kranz 1991). 

Educational movements have often been mere slogans rather than substantive and thoughtful 
activities, a condition which guarantees their early demise. Certainly the movement towards 
"teacher empowerment" and ''school restructuring" or "site-based decision-making" is following a 
similar path unless it moves beyond vagueness and supeificiality. At the present time it appears 
that teacher empowerment represents a movement that is a solution in search of a problem. The 
rea.sons for empowerment and restructuring and the forms diat they take are varied (David 1990; 
Johnson 1990; Malen, C^awa. and Kranz 1991; Murphy and Evertson, forthcoming). Typically the 
rationale is based on increasing teacher professionalism (Darling-Hanunond 1988: 29-34; Maeroff 
1988; Sykes 1990). Most noticeable in the ambiguities that are presently associated with the 
teacher empowerment movement is die lack of attention to the building of school capacity. For 
example, in the otherwise excellent report of the Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy 
1986 calling for greater teacher empowerment, there are few definitions of what is meant and no 
attention to the extensive capacity buikling required to make the changes effective. 

When business firms adopt these types of changes, they normally acknowledge the need to 
make major investments in retraining and organizational structure (e.g. Marguiles and Black 
1987). But, the very vagueness of what is meant by teacher empowerment creates a handicap in 
even specifying what changes need to be made and what needs to be done to support such 
changes. To provide a concrete picture of the c^iacity building that is necessary, it is useful to 
draw upon actual experience in flying site-based decision-making and teacher empowerment in 
schools for at-risk smdents. I thirik that the claims made here apply to other levels of schooling 
and schools with o 'er student populations. However, for purposes of drawing on concrete 
experiences, I will refer only to elementary schools with large concenuiations of at-risk pupils. 

Accelerated Schools for At-Rlsk Students 

Since 1986, my colleagues and I have derived considerable experience in the development 
and innplementation of the Stanford Accelerated Schools Program. Accelerated schools for at-risk 
studsits represent an attempt to create schools that "speed-up" tihe learning of such students to 
bring them into the educational mainstream by the end of elementary school (Levin 1987a; 1988). 
This approach is in direct contrast with the usual approach of placing such students in remedial 
instmctional settings which slow down learning throu^ reduced content and reliance on drill and 
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practice. The tiansfonnation process for accelerated schools is designed to take conventional 
schools with high concentrations of disadvantaged students and convert them into accelerated 
schools over a six-year period, but with major improvements even in the first year. An impoitant 
goal is to reduce dropouts, drug use, and teenage pregnancies in secondary schools by bringing at- 
risk students into the educational mainstream at an early phase of their school careers. 

The accelerated school is built upon a unity of purpose on the part of the school in creating 
activities that are dedicated toward accelerated progress; the establishment of school-site decision- 
making and responsibility for results; active participation in decisions by school staff and parents 
with reliance on small group task forces and a school-wide steering committee. Parental training 
and involvement are central, as well as a pedagogy diat is constructed on the strengths and culture 
of the children with a heavy reliance on interesting applications, problem solving, active and 
"hands-on" learning approaches, and an emphasis on thematic learning that integrates a variety of 
subjects mto a common set of themes. 

The accelerated school proj«n at Stanford University draws heavily upon research findings on 
the productivity of worker cooperatives (Jackall and Levin 1984) as well as recent thinking on 
gifted and talented students (Chase 1990; Fetterman 1988) and on the consequences of placing at- 
risk students in challenging educational settings rather than remedial ones (Peterson 1989). It has 
also benefitted from syntheses of research and evaluation findings on Chapter 1 (Peterson 1986; 
Romberg 1986). 

Midway through the 1986-87 school year we initiated our first pilot accelerated school in San 
Francisco. In the fall of 1987 we began work with the second of our two pilot schools in 
Redwood City, California. In the fall of 1988, die State of Missouri coordinated the establishment 
of six pilot schools, an effort that was expanded to 10 schools by the fall of 1989. The most 
ambidous undertaking is sponsored by the state of Illinois where a statewide network of 25 
schools was established at the onset of die 1989-90 year. By the 1990-91 school year, some 52 
elementary schools and 2 middle schools had initiated the accelerated school process. 

Even our two pilot schools have gone through only three years of die six-year period required 
for a full accelerated transformation. Therefore, we have not undertaken a summative evaluation. 
But many obvious changes are observable. Both pilot schools have shown dramatic improvements 
in student achievement. In 1989-90, the pilot school in San Francisco had die largest achievement 
gains on die Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) in language and die second largest gain 
in madiematics among all 72 elementary schools in diat city. It should be noted that Stanford's 
technical assistance to diat school ended in die previous year, so the school had to be self-reliant 
in 1989-90. 

Parent participation in die two schools has increased dramatically. In die pilot school for 
which we have been able to obtain longitudinal data, parent attendance at back-to-school night 
increased from 17 persons prior to die intervention to about 450 persons at the beginning of the 
third year. Participation at parent conferences increase 1 from less than 40 percent to almost 95 
percent in the same period. Student discipline problems declined precipitously, and attendance 
patterns improved. School staff report substantial improvements in die school environment. 
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New prognuns have been selected by school staff and have been introduced in language, 
mafhematics, and student self-^teent In die y&at following the establishment of mathematics as a 
priority area and the search for and implementation of school-based solutions in one of the 
schools, mathematics scores of sixth graders rose from the 10th to the 27th percentile on statewide 
nomis of the California Assessment Progrant Finally, there is evidence of reduced grade 
repetition, resulting in the saving of considerable costs to school funding sources. 

We have similar evidence at an earlier stage of development for accelerated schools in 
Missouri and Texas. From our experience in implementing the accelerated school program, both in 
our two pilot schools and in conjunction with statewide and local efforts around the country, we 
have concluded that school-based decision-making approaches to meet the needs of at-risk 
students must incorporate a number of features that should be the focus of a capacity-building 
effort. These include the foUowing: 

• a unity of purpose; 

• adequate scope of discretion to address die unity of purpose; 

• an accountability or assessment system for monitoring results; 

• incentives diat are linked to unity of purpose and specific goals; 

• information on atteroatives; 

• capacity of staff to define problems, choose among alternatives, and implement changes; 

• availability of adequate support from school districts for the provision of technical 

assistance, information, staff development, and evaluation; and 

• adequate time for staff collaboradon. 

The importance of each of these are described below. 

Unity of Purpose: All productive enterprises must have a unified goal towaixte which the 
resources of the firm can be directed and which can be used to set out measures of progress. 
Firms in the private sector typically seek to maximize profits or market shares, and as an analogue 
we might expect schools to try to maximize the learning and human development of thek 
students. Unfortunately, one of the prominent features of schools diat serve at-risk smdents seems 
to be the absence of a unified school agenda as elaborated in an earlier section. 

Just as worker pardcipation in business ftrms is predicated upon an overall mission around 
which workers can collaborate and plan their acdvities and assess the effectiveness of their 
contribudons, so must schools develop such a mission for school-site decisions with teacher and 
staff patticipadon. This must be more than just a list of goals, but a unity of purpose around 
which bodi individual and school-wide efforts are marshaled. Indeed, die unity of purpose should 
be used as a yardstick for assessing the priority of acdvities. It is clear diat die plediora of 
standard operating procedures, rules, regulations, guidelines, policies, and reporting requirements 
diat schools are pressed to comply widi, what Aithur Wise (1979) has termed, "legislated 
learning," do not assure educarional success as evidoiced by the poor educadonal results for at- 
risk students. The concept of unity of purpose must be so powerful, diat activities diat do not 
contrilnite to diat unity must be eliminated or at least minimized, perhaps dirough negotiations 
with the central office. 
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Ultiniately, the unity of purpose must embrace an explicit agreement among parents, teachers, 
and students on a common purpose and concrete goals for the school that will be the focus of 
everyone's efforts. This principle is also at the heart of the program of the Yale Child Study 
Center and its program with inner-city schools (Comer 1980). In the Accelerated Schools 
Program, each school is expected to formulate its own specific unity of purpose through a 
collaborative process. However, the philosophy of such schools requires that the overriding goal 
of academic acceleration is the dominant one. Further, this unity of purpose is more than a written 
statement of agreement It is a vision and sense of destiny that must reach into the very 
motivation of students, parents, and school staff and permeate all activities and assessment. 

Scope of Discretion: Scope of discretion refers to the areas of decision-making that are 
relegated to individual school sites. In order to address effectively the unity of purpose of the 
school, staff must have the ability to make those decisions that will promise productive outcomes. 
Among the areas that are most central are: the choice of curriculum, instructional strategies, 
instructional materials, and personnel and the ability to allocate resources. While state and local 
regulations and guidelines may place some legitimate limits on each of these for purposes of 
accountability and uniformity among schools, it is important that a major share of decision 
responsibilities be placed at the school site. 

Scope of discretion in each of these areas is a matter that is least settled with respect to 
issues of site-based management and teacher empowerment. Precisely which decisions should be 
relegated to individual schools and the proper role of school staff in making decisions is an issue 
that must be developed over time. Clearly, the willingness of higher authorities to relinquish areas 
of control will be conditioned upon the degree to which schools will be held accountable for their 
decisions as well as the perceived c£q)3cities of individual schools to mate informed decisions. 

Whatever the starting point, as schools gain experience in making crucial educarional 
decisions, their capacity to expand the scope of sudi decision-making will grow. This has 
certainly been the case with our accelerated schools in which we have found that school staff 
demonstrate a rising sophistication and ability to make decisions over an ever-widening range of 
issues as diey gain experience. For example, their experience s^ms to sharpen their abilities to 
define problems and to obtain pertinent infomiation for decision-making as well as to work 
productively in coUaboration. 

Accountability System: A third feature that is necessary for effective teacher empowerment 
in a site-based approach is that of a system of accountability that will enable both the participants 
and their audiences to know how well the system is performing. Schools must have a clear picture 
of their goals and be held accountable for them. This means that the school district and individual 
schools should agree on the priorities for each school as well as a system of measuring progress 
towards meeting these objectives. Such objectives may include not only snident achievement, but 
also student attendance and participation in school activities, parental participation, reductions in 
student vandalism, and other appropriate goals. Individual schools can also set out special goals or 
themes in the arts, sciences, technology, or multicultural activities. Each of these should be 
associated with an approach to measurement that is appropriate and feasible, including the use of 
portfolios of artistic activities or other accomplishments. Accountability information should be 
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updated systemarically on a periodic basis as a way of assessing school progress. The Accelerated 
Schools Piogram is experimenting with diffieient approaches to establishing accountability 
including perfbmiance profiles and poitfoUos (Feiterman and Hacitel 1989). The individual school 
accountability approach is also consist«it with the School Accountability Report Cards that are 
now required of every school in California by virtue of pass^ of a constitutional referendum, 
Proposition 98, in 1989 (Association of California School Administrators 1989). 

Incentives: The school and its personnel must be provided with incentives for reaching 
goals. These incentives can be symbolic in the form of public awards and praise, financial in the 
form of bonuses for personnel or additional resources for the school program, and intrinsic in the 
form of a high level of professional accomplishment and comradery. All three types of incentives 
should be considered. 

On the basis of empirical studies of worker participation, there is reason to believe that 
intrinsic satisfactions of school staff will rise in reladon to the degree to which they have the 
power and supportive conditions to make importam decisions about their own activities (Cotton et 
al. 1988; Lincoln 1989). That is, much of the incentive for success can be intrinsic to a school 
where teachers have the power to make important professional decisions and can take credit for 
their success. In this situation, intrinsic rewards can be used to support special efforts or particular 
educational accomplishments. Of course, the same principles can be applied to incentives for 
students and parents along with the expansion of their decision-making capacities and scope. 

Information on Alternatives: Good decisions are informed decisions. In this respect, 
schools need access to information that assists them in understanding their own performance, 
defining problem areas and the causes of those problems, and searching for alternatives and 
solutions to those problems. Thus, a provision must be made to provide such information to 
schools in order to enhance dieir decision-making capacity. To a large degree, this type of service 
will become the responsibility of the school district, since such information capabilities benefit 
fttrni a centralization and economies of scale. 

The provision of information can also build on an on-line data base (e.g. the ERIC system) 
sustained by higher levels of govcnmieni, such as states or the federal govemment where every 
school can search for information on research, particular interventions, and case studies that 
address student populations and needs that are found at a local site. The schools in the 
Accelerated Schools Ptojert have been experimenting with different approaches to obtaining 
pertinent information including the use of university-based facilitators and those in intermediate 
level educational agencies sponsored by tiie state at county or regional levels. However, ukimately 
we believe tfiat school districts must have the c^ity to establish both an infonnation base and 
the personnel capability to work with individual schools in assisting them to obtain the 
infonnation that they need for problem-solving and decisions. 

Capacity of Staff to Identify and Solve Problems: A problem solving approach in which 
teachers and other staff work collaboratively to address school needs requires a capacity of staff to 
identify and solve the challenges that rf»e school faces. In this context, our accelerated schools 
cannot succeed without creating a school capacity to establish a unity of purpose, to make 
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responsible decisions, and to build on strengths. In pamcular, school staff must work in both large 
and small groups to define the problems that the school fcices, set priorities among them, clarify 
the causes of the problems, identify alternative interventions and their consequences, choose and 
implement particular interventions, and evaluate the results. Most school staffs have neither been 
trained nor expected to function in this way. 

Much of the capability to make good staff decisions and take responsibility for school 
outcomes stems directly from practice or leaming-by-doing. As school staff and community work 
at it, they become experts at the process. But, in order to get the process started, there are a 
number of steps that must be taken. 

It is usually necessary to provide some training in making decisions within groups. Rarely do 
principals, teachers, and school staff have this experience. Meetings in traditional schools tend to 
be highly structured and run in a routine and often authoritarian fashion. Teachers, in particular, 
consider meetings a waste of time. School staff rarely view meetings as having the potential to be 
productive and to accomplish major goals in behalf of the school. Accordingly, school staff need 
experience in working together with special attention to group process and paiticiparion, sharing 
of information, and working towards decisions. In the Accelerated Schools Program, we have 
established a training program called 'Teaming With Excellence" which all school staff participate 
in to develop these skills. 

Accelerated schools establish an overall process that begins with a school-wide discovery 
process about the schools programs, students, and community and its strengths and challenges. 
This establishes the school staffs ownership of its situation and leads to a second stage, that of 
creating a powerful vision for what the school will be when it is fully accelerated. Both the 
gathering and discussion of baseline information on the school and the construction of a vision 
require the full participation of all staff members (and parent representatives) in a process of 
discourse, reflection, deliberation, and decisions. Task forces are formed to address priority areas 
through an inquiry process that stress^ the collection of pertinent information in onder to further 
define and understand the problem; the generarion of hypotheses to explain the problem; the 
search for alternative interventions Ixiilding on the strengths of the school, students, and 
community: adoption and implementation of interventions; and evaluation of the results. This 
inquiry process is heavily grounded in the philosophy of John Dewey and requires both training 
and guidance (Rogers and Polkinghom 1989). The establishment and maintenance of these 
processes must be heavily supported through tedmical assistance and staff development assistance 
ft^om the central office of the school district, a matter that we will address next. 

Central Office Support: School districts need to play a greater service role for individual 
schools than they normally do. Instead of serving as regulators of schools with rules, mandates, 
and policies to ensure compliance of school activities with some centralized plan, the school 
district must provide support services to help the accelerated school succeed at its mission. Central 
office staff need to assist task groups and the steering committee in identifying challenges, 
obtaining inforaiation on alternatives, implementation, staff development, and evaluation. They 
must also assist the schools in working with parents and helping families sponsor activities in the 
home that support educational progress of their children. 
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In order to do this, ccnual school offices must leam to collaborate with individual schools on 
problems that aie largely identified at the level of the school. Central office personnel in the areas 
of cuiriculum. staff development, evaluation, and finance should spend considerable portions of 
their time at school sites working with the steering committees and task committees of schools to 
provide information and assistance. The overall philosophy of the central office staff should be 
one of expanding their service and support functions to schools to help them, succeed at their 
educational missions while reducing demands on schools for procedural accountability. 

Availability of Time: In order for a school staff to work together to define challenges and 
search for and implement solutions, time is required outside of the ubiquitous teaching demands. 
In contrast witfi secondary schools where two out of seven periods of "piep" time are often given 
for nwctings, planning, preparation, and so on, elementary school schedules do not provide such 
amenities. Other than about an hour a week for faculty meetings and occasional periods for staff 
development, there is no time provision for working together on the accelerated school process. In 
the long term, it will be necessary to restructure the school schedule to build in systematically a 
provision for time for teacher reflection, inquiry, collaboration, and evaluation. 

In the Accelerated Schools Program we have taken the following steps to maximize the 
amount of time available for focussing on the school agenda. Since the accelerated school process 
is a whole school effort, all faculty meetings and staff development days are devoted to the 
accelerated process. Previously established committees, if needed, arc folded into accelerated 
school activities. Attempts are made to secure additional time through die scheduling of particular 
activities that can be partially or fiiUy staffed by the visiting school district teams in the arts, 
sciences, and physical education. Small grants have been obtained from foundations to pay for 
substitutes and for meetings outside of regular school hours. While these solutions are helpful, 
they are piecemeal. We believe that school systems need to recognize that elementary school staff 
require "prep- time just as do secondary school staff, if site-based decision-making and 
responsibility are to be effective. 
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Roles and Responsibilities 



Clearly, the establislunent of site-based decision-making in conjunction with teacher and staff 
empowerment requires new roles and responsibilities, not only for teachers, but for other actors in 
the school scenario. In order to better understand those roles, it is useful to set out the elements of 
a model of school accountability. This model requires substantial changes in the organization and 
functioning of school districts, and the Accelerated Schools Program is only in the earliest stages 
of pursuing these changes in a pilot school district Nevertheless, it is important to set out the 
overall design that we believe is responsive to establishing roles and responsibilides for 
empowered school-sites. In both this section and the previous one, I must emphasize the 
importance of thinking of the overall system of capaaty-building rather than its separate parts. In 
my view, all of these components must be present in order for staff-empowered schools to 
function effectively. 



District Goals 

The first step in initiating a new system of accountability is that of setting district-wide goals 
and implementing these at the school level. Under state law the school board is ultimately 
responsible for setting the overall direction of a school district. This means that the school boaid 
in conjunction with its central administration must set the goals for its schools. These will include 
frameworks set by the state as well as goals that are unique to the district. Examples of the types 
of goal categories that the school board and central administration might set out include the 
following: 

• student anendance; 

• student academic achievement in specific areas; 

• student patticiparion in school activities; 

• student self-esteem; 

• reduction of school vandalism; 

• reduction of student disciplinary cases; 

• reduction of dropouts (secondary level); 

• reduction of teenage pregnancies (secondary level); and 

• parental participation. 

This is an illustrative list rather dian an exhaustive one. The district must set out a definition of 
each of these and the method of measurii^ each, as well as a general goal staten^nt. For 
example, parental participation might include a number of sub-categories including parent-teacher 
meetings on student progress, parem attrodance at major school functions, parent voluntecre in 
classrooms or other school activities, and so on. 

The distria staff should collect baseline data for the district as a whole and each school for 
each of the goal categories. School staff should assist in this project with pazticular emphasis on 
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some of the qualitative indicators that describe the initial situation such as descriptive statements 
by teachers of school strengths and challenges. This task requires establishing a measurement 
approach for each goal and gathering the data d)at are consistent with that measurement. Each of 
the schools should be given this information for the purpose of setting specific goals for the next 
three years. 

Setting Specific Goals 

Each school should be charged with proposing a set of goals that it will seek to attain over a 
three to five-year period of accountability. The multi-year period is preferable to a single year 
because it will promote longer range thinking and action with regard to achieving goals. Many 
problems faced by schools— especially those with laige numbers of at-risk students— cannot be 
addressed in a one-year period. Too shon a time horizon promotes "quick fixes" which have little 
long-run payoff. It is assumed that empowered schools will be able to propose goals based upon a 
participative form of governance that includes parents. This will mean that they have organized 
themselves with an overall steering committee and cadres or task forces under the coordination of 
the site administrator or principal.The school response will include not only the setting of goals in 
areas specified by the school board and central administration; it will include any particular goals 
that are unique to the school. For example, some schools will wish to provide particular programs 
in the aits, sciences, foreign languages, multi-cultural areas, conraiunity contributions, and so on, 
beyond those set out by the district. Schools should be able to establish panicular areas of 
specialization and set goals in those areas that make them distinaive. This is especially important 
in cases where districts allow parents to choose the schools that their children will attend. 

Schools will make a formal proposal to the school board and central administration on a 
multi-year goal program. They will also suggest ways that diey plan to meet these goals with a 
best estimate of resource requirements and where those resources might be obtained. To do this 
they will need some assistance from the Inisiness office, but such plans should also include 
potential sources of funding and assistance from local businesses, parent and other volunteers, 
categorical programs, and private foundations. The plan and the goal statements will be negotiated 
between the school and central administration and ultimately recommended to the school board for 
approval. 



Implementation 

Once the plan is accepted by bodi the school and school district, the multi-year program 
begins. The school is responsible for making its best effort to teach its goals. That is. we are 
referring to "bottom-line" accountability for the school rather than the present system that 
emphasizes "compliance" with distria procedures, regardless of their educational consequences for 
students. 

But the school can't go it alone. It is the district's responsibility to provide the support 
services that will enable the school to reach its goals. This means that the district must move from 
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a model of expertise and authority that diiecis schools what to do to one of collaborative problem- 
solving and implementation with individual schools. How would this work? 

At the prestnt time many curriculum or ^ucational service staff at the district level are 
largely isolated from school and classroom practice, particularly in the larger school districts. Such 
staff are expect to meet a perceived curriculum need set out by the state, school board, or their 
own understanding of where curriculum work must be done for the district Although some 
curriculum study projects may have representative of individual schools on an advisory 
committee, there is not the integration of theory and practice which can only evolve through 
working directly in schools. The result is that textbook publishers often have a far greater 
influent on curriculum and materials %l«tion and educational poUcy than do the schools and 
educators who must implement the curriculum and use the materials (Apple 1986; Elliott and 
Woodward 1990). 

The approach that is advocated here is to provide services from the central office to 
individual schools through a collaborative approach to problem-solving. Thai is, school staff at 
individual sites with central office assistance would identify problems thai need attention of the 
school staff in order to enable them to reach their goals. Personnel from the central office in the 
various service areas would work dimtly widi the steering committee of a school or specific task 
forces at the school site. Staff from the central office would be called upon to: (1) assist in 
identifying the problem and narrowing it to specifics; (2) help set out the inquiry process on the 
basis of the model elaborated by Rogers and PoUdnghom (1989); and (3) provide the specific 
technical services needed for addressing curriculum, instructional strategies, staff development, 
implementation, and evaluation. 

In this respect, curriculum staff at the cratral office would spend at least half of their time 
woridng with individual schools on particular curriculum problems identified by those schools. 
The same would be true of other central office personnel in the areas of instruction, staff 
development, and evaluation, Arho would be expected to allocate at least half of their time to 
collaborating with staff at school sites on pertinent problems. Staff from the business office might 
also be needed to assist individual schools in their business and resource allocation practices. The 
advantage to central office personnel is a higher level of professionalization than the present 
bureaucratic model allows by virtue of their being able to get hands-on interactions with specific 
schools and to collaboratively and professionally address problems that are identified by those 
schools. 

The principal should be the main leader and organizer at the school level, providing 
coordination at the level of the school and serving as a liaison to the school district services. In 
this role, the principal will take the lead in responding to the goal statements of the school district 
by working with school staff and parents to establish bodi specific multi-year goals and a general 
school plan for reaching those goals. The principal will be the main actor (along with the schooKs 
steering committee) in negotiating the plan vntfa the central office; obtaining the necessary 
resounds; and obtaining services from the central office for collaboration on the plan. 
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A good principal in the context of this model generally, and the accelerated school 
particularly, is one who is an active listener and participant, who is an excellent facilitator of 
group dynamics, who can identify and ctiltivate talents among staff, who can keep the school 
focussed on its mission, who can work effectively with parents and conununity, who is dedicated 
to the students and their success, who can motivate the vanous fetors, and who can marshal die 
resources that are necessary. The principal must also have keen analytic and planning skills in 
order to coordinate productively the many on>going activities and initiatives of the school without 
creating bum-out atnong staff. Finally, the principal is the "keeper of the dream*', helping staff to 
overcome temporary disappointments or setbacks by maintaining the vision and reinforcing the 
unity of purpose. Existing principals must make the transition, from control and policy 
enforcement to inspiration, facilitation, coordination, and acceleration. 

In accordance with what others have found in different school settings, our work on 
accelerated schools has highlighted the cracial role of the school principal (Deal and Peterson 
1989). We are con\'inced that many existing principals do not have the skills set out above, and 
few training programs for principals ensure that future principals will have such skills. Indeed, as 
is the experience with studies of managers in business firms (Collins, Ross, and Ross 1987), many 
will proclaim their support for staff empowerment and participation while resisting the changes or 
failing to provide leadership. Among our 54 accelerated schools in the various phases of 
implementation, we have found diat at least half of the principals continue to try to "run the 
school," despite their overt enthusiasm for the accelerated school approach and teacher and parent 
empowerment. To some extent this is a matter of personality. To some extent, however, it is a 
matter of skill in undertaking a leadership role in a decentralized organization. 

One promising approach foi providing those skills is found in a program for training 
principals at Stanford University diat is directed by Professor Edwin Bridges. This program 
pursues an active problem-solving approach based upon collaboration and practice in simulations 
that are based upon real situations and cases (Bridges 1989). But, the dearth of training programs 
and selection of most incumbent principals on the basis of other criteria means that we may face a 
serious crisis in leadership for schools that are based upon school-site empowerment. This 
challenge will have to be addressed. Insights into die leadership requirements for future principals 
and how tfiey might be trained are found in Bridges (1989). Dwyer (198S). Peterson (1985), and 
Deal and Peterson (1989). 



Assessment 

Assessment will take place at a number of levels. Bottom-line assessment will focus on 
whedier the goals are being attained. At the end of three years, the district will gather data in each 
of the goal areas to see whether the objectives have been achieved. But, also, during die interim 
period — and at least on an annual basis — the district will help the school determine its interim 
progress. It will be important to monitor if progress is being made in terms of the enabling 
processes of setting out changes and implementing them as well as qualitative and quantitative 
indicators of outcomes. Qualitarive nwasures could focus on school and classroom processes and 
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mjdent and parent responses to new initiatives. Some insights can be found in Fetterraan and 
Haeitel (1989). 

These assessment practices should also provide a basis for formative input into school 
decision-making. That is, they should not only identi^ whether progress is being made, but they 
should also indicate areas in which there seem to be problems as well as suggestions for 
overcoming the problems. Problems may occur in the conceptualization or implementation of a 
solution or in staff development. They may also occur in personnel areas that go beyond staff 
development. It is important for schools to confront any bottlenecks by formulating mid-course 
changes and corrections that are necessary to reach their goals. 

It wilt also be desirable to have individual schools periodically evaluate the services that are 
being provided from the central office. Normally, schools see themselves as accountable to 
compliance widi the demands of central office personnel rather than ^vith the demands of bottom- 
line accountability. Once bottom-line accountability is established with school responsibility for 
results, it is important to assure that schools are receiving the support of central office services. 
Accordingly, it would be useful to make provisions for schools to periodically evaluate the quality 
and collaborative nature of these services for policy and decision guidance of the school 
superintendent and her staff and the school board. 



Consequences of Success or Failure 

What are the consequences of meeting or not meeting goals? The year following the 
completion of a multi-year plan should be a period for assessment and reformulation of a new 
plan. That year would be one for considering the results of the previous plan and establishing a 
new plan. Of course, during this year the schools will continue to follow their model of decis»ion- 
making and change, but it will not be part of a specific multi-year plan. This year of assessment, 
reformulation, negotiation, and agreement on a new plan will serve to invigorate the process while 
permitting feedback from consequences of the previous plan — its process and results — to serve in 
guiding the formulation of a new multi-year plan. 

During this year of assessment and planning, it is important to ascertain which goals have 
been met or even exceeded and which ones have not At this point, the school staff should meet 
to discuss the assessment results. There should be at least a preliminary attempt to determine why 
some goals were exceeded and others were not met as well as to ascertain whether progress was 
adequate even on those goals that were not fiiily met Some questions that might be raised 
include: (1) Were some goals too ambitious or too easy to reach, given the school's capabilities 
and resources? (2) What did the school leam about its capabilities and areas for improvement?; 
(3) What changes need to be made in both school and district capacities, and with reference to 
what particular services and goals? 

These should be discussed both within the school and jointly with school district staff during 
the year following the three-year plan. At the same time the district staff should be discussing 
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similar questions and consequences for district resources and organization. These should come 
together in the new district goals and their actualization at the school level. 

In the event that the performance of a particular school has been poor— not reaching most 
goals set at realistic levels— the disiria staff should consider what bottlenecks exist. To the degree 
that personnel changes are called for, these should be considered and implemented. Of course, 
serious personnel shortcominp should be identified much earlier, and action should be taken at 
that time when such problems are obvious. To the degree that the shoncomings are due to 
resource constraints, external sources of instability such as a rapidly changing student population, 
or other causes, these will have to be addressed. 

One particular siniation that will need attention is high mmover of students in given schools. 
In some schools, 30 percent or more of the students who enroll in a school at the beginning of the 
year are not there at completion of the year. In these cases, schools may need to seek to 
coordinate programs with schools from which they "receive" or "send" the preponderance of their 
transfers as well as to capitalize on the participation of the more stable portions of their student 
and parent populations. Both the setting of goals and the assessment of whether goals have been 
met must take account of student mobility. 

For those schools that have met their goals, there should be public awards for the schools and 
for particular teams vrtthin the schools. Even among schools that have not fully met their goals, 
such awards and recognition should be given for progress in specific areas. These awards can be 
represented by certificates, professional recognition, and material rewards. For example, schools 
that meet all or most of their goals can be provided with some special equipment, an awards 
reception, or cash augmentation of the budget that can be used broadly to meet school needs. 



Importance of Structure 

This paper has contended that site-based decisions with teacher empowerment have little 
meaning without specifying what is meant and how it will be accomplished. The development of 
an effective approach requires systematic attention to a range of important dimensions as well as 
the development of the capacity of school districts, individual sdiools, and their constituents to 
contribute to the approach. As we move towards new school structures, we will need to 
experiment with different approaches before converging on those that are most satisfactory. But, 
above all, planning and capacity building must be comprehensive, encompassing all pans of the 
school and school district and capitalizing on periodic assessment of both mechanisms and results. 
In the absence of careful planning and implementation of die necessary features, teacher 
empowennent will remain little more than a tantalizing slogan. It is encouraging to see that, 
Thomas Sobel, State Commissioner of Education in New York, has proposed a comprehensive 
state framework that would support the type of approach outlined in this study (New York State 
Education Department 1990). 
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